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MEriB ERSHIP INFORMATION 

A new membership fee schedule resolution was adopted by the membeiship at 
large at the general meeting on March 13, 1978. This will become effective on 
Sept. 1, 1978 with the following membership categories as listed below. 

Benefactor - $3000 

Contributing - $ 20 

* Joint (husband & wife) - $ 12 

*Active - $ 10 

the old rates of $5*00 for Active and $6<>00 lor Joint? n tney wisn. 

For those who may be thinking of membership now, you can still join at^the 
old rates and receive a bargain. The present fee schedule is as follows: Lij.e 
$100.00, Contributing $10.00, Active - $5.00, Joint (husband & wife)- $6.00, 
Student (l8 and over) - $2.00, Junior (under 18) - $1.00, & Corresponding (resid¬ 
ing over 20 miles from Hamilton) - $2.50. 

Contact our Membership Secretary, Bruce Mackenzie, 281 East 26th St., 
Hamilton, Ont. L8V 3C9 (Phone 385-1422). 

"There is no bird that is a foe of man. That is a compliment the birds 
cannot return." -G. Herbert Lash (see page 134) 


Life Member - $200 

Corresponding (over 20 miles) - $ 5 

Student (combined with Junior) - $ 3 

*Senior Citizens will be able to join at 
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HAMI LTON NATUR AL ISTS ' CLUB EXECUTIVE 1977 - 1978 

Past President - Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave, Dundas, Ontario L9H 4E1 
President - Mr. James Dowall, 29 Emerson St., Hamilton, Ontario L8S 2X2 

1st Vice Pros. 

& Field Events - Mr. Robert Curry, 92 Hostein Drive, Ancaster, Ontario L9G 2S7 
2nd Vice Pres. 

& Programme - Mr. Ford Smith, 708 - 360 Torrance St., Burlington, Ont L7R 2R9 

Treasurer - Dr. William Schlatter, 44 Cait Court, Ancaster, Ont. LOG 1M4 

Secretary - Mrs. Ruth Summers, 675 Cedar Ave, Burlington, Ontario L7T 2R6 

Directors 

Membership - Mr. Bruce Mackenzie, 281 East 26th St., Hamilton, Ont. L8V 3C9 

Publicity - Mr. Dave Copeland, 23 Sandalwood Ave, Hamilton, Ont. L8T 2E3 

Sanctuary - Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave, Dundas, Ontario L9H 4E1 

Conservation - Dr. Walter Glooschehko, Carlisle P.O., Ontario LOR 1HO 

Wood Duck Editor - Mr. Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Road, Burlington, Ontario L7L 4V8 

Social - firs. Barbara Reid, 2 Mayfair Court, Dundas, Ontario L9H 3P2 

Director at Large -•Mr. Paul Attack, 14 Cameron Drive, Ancaster, Ontario L9G 2L3 

***** **************** ***** 

*** *** 

*** 

WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Mr. Jeff Blezius, 768 Tenth Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L8T 2G3 

Mrs. Joan Baird, 136 Hillcrest Ave., Dundas, Ontario L9H 4X3 

Mr. Martin Luxton, 5 Ravenscliffe Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L8P 3M3 

Mr,. Dave Bradley, 95 Gary. Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L83 1Y4 

Dr. Fred Houston, 608 Medical Arts Building, Hamilton, Cnt. L8N 1T8 

Mrs, Margaret Firth, 903 Mohawk Road E., Apt. 502, Hamilton, Ont. LSI 2R7 

Mr. & Mrs. Keith Kemp, 33 King St. E., Dundas, Ontario I-9H 5R1 

Mrs. G. M. Smith, 176 Brookfield Cres., Oakville, Ont, L6K 1A9 

Mrs. Hazel Tozzi, 16 Heather Road, Hamilton, Ontario L8K 3B8 

Mrs.! 5 . Selinger,.- 191 Eleanor Ave., Hamilton, Ontario L8W 1C7 

• •« »«•ooOoo»••••• 

F ROM THE*EDITOR 

From the reports I have received over the past few months, our Burlington 
membership have not been receiving their WOOD DUCK in time for the monthly meet¬ 
ing. The bottle-neck seems to be the Post Office in Burlington so with this issue 
the Burlington mailing list has been seporated from the rest and has been mailed 
in Burlington. This should at least eliminate the extra work normally involved 
with out-of-town sorting and routing. If this doesn't help we may have to try 
first class mailing. This issue has been placed in the mail on or before March 31. 

As'the end of this season approaches, I would like to thank all of the 
people involved in the production of the WOOD DUCK and all of che members who 
have contributed material. For next season we will be looking ior a new collator. 

I hope you will give this some thought and come forward if you are able. It may 
seem like a demanding job but it can easily be done in one evening with several 
people helping. Dave Copeland would be happy to get you started so why noc give 
him a call at 383-5515 and get involved. 

Our annual meeting and member's night is coming up on May 8, 1978, Our 
Programme Director Ford Smith is looking for members who can provide 10.or 12 
minutes worth of time on any nature subject or club activity to share with the 
members. Please contact him at 634-5821 with some details. 


Naturalist Leaders are wanted for the Victoria Day week-end May 19,20,21st & 
22nd at Camp Ryerse on Lake Erie. Contact Bob Elstone at 632-126/ or 634-8782 for 
details. 
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EVENTS FOR APRIL 
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MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date and Time: 
Place: 

Speaker: 


VISITORS WELCOME 


1 978 AT 8: 00 P » M « 

Royal Botanical Gardens Headquarters Building, 

680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 

MR^KEN CAR MICHAEL will present a timely slide program 
entitled, 

"LET f S THINIC SPRING " 

Mr* Carmichael is a well known naturalist/photographer 
and his timely subject should be of interest to all. 
Invite a friend and come on cut to see this "spring" 
slide show. There will be plenty cf coffee and dough¬ 
nuts available afterwards. Plan to attend. 

STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRESHMENTS 
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CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS CLUB FIELD EVENTS 

***** ' ***** 

SUNDAY, APRIL 9, 1978 AT 7 :50 A.W. 

Iroq uois Notional Wildlife R efuge, New York Statsi One of the greatest 
goose migration spectacles on the continent. Meet at the Greater 
Hamilton Shopping Centre, Kenilworth Entrance at 7:30 a.m. Bring 
a lunch. 

Leader—Gerry Chappie Dundas 627-0393 

******************* 

SU NDAY, APR IL 16. 1978 AT 9:00 A .M. 

S pring Hawk A esthe tics:. Stare at raptors eyeball to eyeball from the 

Grimsby Peak Lookout. If it rains, see the flowers in the ravine. 

Meet at the Beamer Point parking lot at 9:00 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader—George Meyers Grimsby 945-4217 

******************** 

SATURDAY, APRIL 2 2. 1978 

James Baillie Memoria l Bi rd athon : Keep this weekend free for this fun 

event to raise’money for the Long Point Bird Observatory. You don't have 
to be an expert birdwatcher - if you can identify at least one bird 
and can find at least one sponsor, you can take part. All are welcome 
to attend the LPBO Annual Meeting and/or Banquet the same evening in 
Port Rowan. For instructions write Baillie Birdathon, c/o LPBO, P.O, 

Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario NoE 1M0, or call David Bussell, Coordinator 

******************* (519) 536-2909 

SU NDAY, APRIL 30. 1978 AT 8:30 A.M . 

Grand River Canoe Trip: Glen Morris to Paris. This section could be more 
".fast flowing than on our previous trips so be prepared to avoid boul¬ 

ders and wear life jackets. Meet at Dundurn Castle parking lot at 
8:30 a.m. Bring a lunch. 

Leader—Charlie Zimmerman Ancaster 648-6250 

' ****************** 

SUNDAY . MAY 7, 1978 AT 8;00 A.-M . 

Bronte Pa rk - Bota ny & Blr dsj_ Work the less well known east side of Bronte 

Creek with a long time inhabitant. Meet at Bronte GO Bus Station park¬ 
ing lot on the south side of the QEU east of bridge. 

Leader—Peter Van Dyken (continued on page 13l) 
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OTHE R EVENTS OF INTEREST TO NATURALISTS 
EVE NTS A T THE REG : 

Water fowl Expedi tio n to Ir oqu oi a Refuge, N,Y„ - April 15. 1978 

A day excursion by bus to enjoy waterfowl at the Iroquois Wildlife 
Refuge near Lockport, N.Y. Lunches, cameras and field glasses will 
be needed. A dinner stop will be scheduled at Lockport. Guides and 
a telescope wil.1 be provided. Meet Saturday, April 15, 7:30 a.m. at 
the RBG Headquarters. Maximum 40, minimum 20. Pee - $10.00 for REG 
members, $11.00 for non-members. Register by April 12. Mr. John 
Lamoureux and Dr. James Pringle. 


Sunday Morning Bird Walk 3 - April 50. M ay 14 & 23, 3,97 8 

Adventure for the early risers at an exciting season when native 
birds and migratory species are establishing territories and nest¬ 
ing sites. Sunday, April 30, May 14,28, 7:00 a.m. Meet at the 
Cherry Hill Gate. Co-ordinator - Mr. John Lamoureux. 


Sunday Activities at the Nature Centre : 

A series of films will be shown every Sunday morning and afternoon, 
at the Nature Centre (Old Guelph Road) hopefully to the end of June, 

Everyone is invited, coffee and hot chocolate will be available- 

first cup free—refills 250. Phone 527-1158 for details. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AT THE. UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH ARBORETUM 

The Spring Woods - Sunday, Ap ri l 25, 1978 at 10:00 a.m. 

A leisurely walk along the nature trails to observe spring flowers & 
birds. An excellent opportunity to re-acquaint yourself with the out- 
of-doors after the long, cold winter. Bring your binoculars and 
camera. Leader—Alan Watson, naturalist, assisted by students. 2 hours. 


Slimy Songster s - Saturday, May 6, 1 97 8 at 5:50 P°m . 

One of the joys of spring is the chorus of song which emerges from 
swamps and ponds. There will be an early evening walk to look for 
the frogs and toad 3 which produce the spring chorus. Even though we 
will be using boardwalks, waterproof footwear is still advisable. 
Leader—David Green, with assistance from students. 2 hours. 


ONTARIO NATURE TOURS 

Bruce Trail N ature Exploration •- April 30 - May6, 19 78 

Walk with us along the Bruce Trail at the height of woodland blossoming 
and bird migration. Many species observed here are not to be found else¬ 
where in Ontario or Canada. All local transport and motel, 2 to a room 
is in the cost of $98.00 (Camping optional with all equipment supplied 
if desired) Leader—Gus Yaki with assistants. Ontario Nature Tours, 6372 
Montrose Road, Niagara Palls, Ont. L2H 1L6 (Phone 416/356-1089. 


Sout hern Ontario Nature T our - May 6-20, 1978 

A circle tour of Ontario, taking in all the 'hot' birding spots, and 
will yield over 200 species, many on their breeding grounds, and 500 
species of plants. Costs, based on two to a room . . . $498.00. 

BUFFALO ORNI THOLOGI CAL SOCIETY - Special Film Presentation -April 12 (Wed.) at 8 pm 

The Harpy F a gle : A film about the life of the largest eagle in the world 

in Guyana, South America. To be presented simultaneously at the Buffalo 
Museum of Science Auditorium, Humboldt Pkwy, Buffalo, NY and at the 
Flower Centre, Edwards Gardens, Toronto, Ont. Tickets $2.00 
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B IRD STUDY WORKSHOPS 

One or two four-day sessions of ornithological training, each for up to six 
students aged 14 through 16, will be held at the Long Point Bird Observatory in 
late June, or late August 1973, or. both (exact dates to be announced later). 

These workshops will include an intensive introduction to technique's of censusing, 
trapping and banding birds, preparation of specimens, and an introduction to bird 
identification and behaviour. All training will be under the direction of exper¬ 
ienced ornithologists. The course is intended for young people who. already have 
some knowledge of birds and have a serious interest in learning more about field 
ornithology and bird study. Successful completion of the course will help qual¬ 
ify students for positions at the Observatory as summer assistants. 

The cost of the course will be $35-00 including room and board at the Obser¬ 
vatory Headquarters. 

Because we hope the participants will have a genuine interest in working with 
birds, we require each aprlicant to write a letter stating name, age and address, 
and exolaining the extent of his or her background and interest in birds. The 
letter should also give the name and address of an adult (preferably a teacher or 
naturalist acquaintance) who could provide a recommendation. Applications should 
be sent by May 1s t to: Bird Study Workshop, Long Point Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 
160, Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0 

*************************** 


GREAT LAK ES BEACHE D BIR D SURVEY 

by Chris Risley, Co-ordinator GLBBS 

If you like to walk beaches and identify birds, you can do both and help the 
Great Lakes Beached Bird Survey. Sponsored by the Long Point Bird Observatory, 
the survey will monitor Great Lakes bird mortality using information collected by 
volunteers on monthly beach walks. It is the first such survey for an inland lake 
region, and should provide many interesting insights into bird life (and death) on 
the Great Lakes. 

The project is designed to help us learn about the effects of pollutants on 
birds, and more importantly, will compile long-term records on natural bird mort¬ 
ality. This information will help us learn about the causes, seasonal changes 
and location of bird die-offs, and allow us to make mortality comparisons between 
lakes and between years. It will also document occurrences of uncommon species 
like jaegers, seaducks or other pelagics on the lakes. 

Participants are needed on the Canadian and American shores of all five of 
the Great Lakes and on Lake St. Clair. You should have a basic knowledge of bird 
identification and be willing to walk a one or two mile stretch of beach of your 
own choice, once a month. On the way, you will count, identify, age (where poss¬ 
ible) and record on the forms provided, all the dead or dying birds encountered. 
Commitment to walk a beach each month for a year is preferred, so that long-term 
data can be collected, but you don't have to do the walk when the lake is frozen, 
and the monthly dates can be varied somewhat. Results from the survey will be pub¬ 
lished in an annual report to be sent to all beach walkers. 


Wow is the time to register for the 1978 survey. Thirteen different beaches 
are currently being walked and many more walkers are needed, particularly on Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, Superior and St. Clair. Individuals or club groups are welcome 
to participate. If you are interested in taking part, write to Chris Risley, Great 
Lakes Beached Bird Survey, Long Point Bird Observatory, P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, 
Ontario,.NOE 1K0, Canada. 


"We have not inherited the land from our fathers, but have 


borrowed, it from our children." 


-Dennis Hall 
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ONTARIO HERONRY INVENTORY; - HELP REQUESTED 

by Philip Taylor and Erica Dunn 

Do you know the location of a heronry? If so, the Ontario Heromy Inventory 
need3 your help. 

The Inventory is a new province-wide survey, launched as a joint project of 
the Long Point Bird Observatory, the Canadian Wildlife Service (Ontario Region) 
and the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. Its objective is to compile a cat¬ 
alogue of all known heronries in Ontario. 

Heronries are the colonial breeding sites of herons. Many are traditional, 
sites occupied year after year for as long as anyone can remember. In Ontario, 
heronries are made up primarily of Great Blue Herons, but there are some with Black- 
crowned Night Herons, and Great Egrets and Cattle Egrets may also be found. 

As fish—eaters, herons are vulnerable to all the ills that pollution can cause, 
and are therefore good indicators of environmental change. Also, their habitat and 
traditional nest sites are often under pressure from man. It is important that we 
know where these sites are before they are threatened., and that we may ha've i>he 
ability to assess changes in heron populations. The Heronry Inventory is designed 
to do this. 

The Inventory depends on volunteers—naturalists, hunters, fishermen, conser¬ 
vation officers, wildlife biologists and the general public for information. If 
you know the location of a heronry in Ontario, please write and tell us where it 
is (address below). We will send you forms requesting more details about the site, 
and if you are in a position to check the heronry in the 1978 breeding season, we 
will tell you how to do this with minimum disturbance to the birds. Even if the 
heronry's location is the only information you can contribute, we will very much 
appreciate hearing from you, as it will help to make the Inventory as complete as 
possible. Don't assume that someone else has already reported your site. Heronry 
locations will be kept confidential, if you so request. 

To report heronry locations and to obtain further information and data sheets, 
please write to Philip Taylor, Heronry Inventory, c/o Long Point Bird Observatory, 
P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0. Your response will be appreciated. 

H IKING WITH THE IROQHOTA BRUCE TRAIL CLUB : - APR IL AND ,. M AY 

Twiss Road to Steeles Ave nue - Sunday^April_9,_ 1979 at ll.a.pu 

This hike goe 3 through the Crawford Lako/Rattlesnake Foint area. We may 
catch a glimpse of the buffalo and elk at the Rattlesnake Point Compound. 
D-ress warmly, wear suitable footwear and bring a lunch. 2 hrs. 15 min. 
Leade r—Helen Fenton Burlington 632-1932 

Webster's Falls to CramerJRqad - Saturday, April 22, 1978__at_2_ . 

Thi 3 hike will be mostly in the Dunda3 Valley and we should see some 
signs of spring. Dres 3 warmly, wear suitable footwear and bring some¬ 
thing to nibble on. 1 hour, 35 min. approx. (3.3 miles) 

Leader— Madeleine Ferguson Dundas 628-6515 

Spring Flower Hike - Saturd ay, May 13. 1978 at 9 :30__£ura. 

This hike will meet at Tiffany Falls and will have no fixed time or 
distance. We will saunter along and take in the different spring flowers 
to be viewed. Bring a lunch and be prepared to hike at a snail's pace, 
as thi 3 is a "look" hike and not a travel hike. Books that might be 
useful are Field Guide to Wildflowers, by Roger Tory Peterson, and 
Margaret McKenny and Wildflowers and Weeds by Booth Courtney and James 
Zimmerman. 

Leader —Charles Zimmerman Ancaster 648-6250 
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THE BEVERLY SPARROW F I ELD-CENSUS WORK IN 1977 

by Paul P. J. Eagles 

During the summer months of 1977 the Beverly Sparrow Field Area was research¬ 
ed in some depth. This area includes the Hyde and Rockton Tracts and is located 
in Flamborough Township, Members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club have been 
visiting the fields for many years in order to observe, among other things, Ham¬ 
ilton - Wentworth's only colony of Clay-coloured Sparrows. 

A complete report on the area by Teny Tobias and myself, entitled "Beverly 
Sparrow Fiel d. Hyde and Rockton Tracts - An Environmenta lly Sen sitive Ar ea Man¬ 
agement S tudy " can be found in the main library of the Royal Botanical Gardens 
in Burlington. The words 'Environmentally Sensitive Area' are often shortened to 
ESA in this report. 

Part I — • The Sum mer Popu l ations of Birds 

During the time from late-May to mid-July, 1977, we recorded 93 species of 
birds. It is suspected that around 70 species bred on the site. A total of 57 
active nests were found representing 29 different species. 

We considered a number of the bird species to be uncommon in the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Region. These include: 

American Bittern, Virginia Rail, Brewster's Warbler, 

Turkey Vulture, Upland Sandpiper, Nashville Warbler, 

Goshawk, Red-headed Woodpecker, Mourning Warbler, 

Sharp-shinned Hawk, Alder Flycatcher, Yellow-breasted Chat, 

Broad-winged Hawk, Least Flycatcher, Henslow's Sparrow, 

Marsh Hawk, Eastern Bluebird, Clay-coloured Sparrow, 

Osprey, Golden-winged Warbler, White-throated Sparrow. 

Blue-winged Warbler, 

Each of these species were discussed in depth by Tobias and Eagles (l977). 

A few of those detailed descriptions are given below. 

Marsh Haw k—This rare raptorial bird has only 6 known Regional breeding-season 
stations (Wormington, 1976). A female was found sitting on 6 eggs on 
May 19th. The nest was checked regularly and on June 28th there were 4 
apparently healthy juveni3.es. When last seen on July 12th, a pair of 
young were able to fly but remained close to the nest. On almost every 
excursion to the ESA the male was noticed foraging. This pair is prob¬ 
ably the same one that was reported over the Hyde Tract in 1976 (Ecolog- 
istics, 1976). The nest is the 12th recorded nest for the species in the 
past 5 years for all of Ontario (ONRS Report #13, 1976). In Wellington 
the species is considered "a reasonably common breeding bird, especially 
in the northern townships..." (Brewer, 1977). In the Waterloo Region it 
has suffered a dramatic decline in recent years where there may be only 
3 or 4 active breeding-season stations (Campbell, pers comm). 

Upland Sandpiper—This bird is rare, having only 5.known breeding-season sta¬ 
tions in Hamilton-Wentworth (Wormington, 1976). It had been recorded here 
in 1973 and 1974 (Ecologistics, 1976) and apparently it has returned to 
the Sparrow Field every year (Klaas, pers comm). Numerous pairs seem to 
have nested in the area this summer and at least 1 pair nested on the 
Sparrow Field. A female was found sitting on 4 eggs on June 9th. She was 
still incubating on June 15th and it is suspected that the young were, 
successfully reared. This nest is only the 7th recorded nest for the 
species in the last decade for all of Ontario (ONRS Report #13, 1976). 

As well as being accounted for on 4 of the 6 transect runs in the forestry 
tracts, the sandpiper was observed in areas lying adjacent to the ESA. On 
May 31st two individuals were heard singing simultaneously to the east of 

(continued next page ...) 
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Beverly Sparrow Field-Census - Upland Sandpiper (cont'd) 

the ESA and on June 13th a mated pair was observed exhibiting strongly terr¬ 
itorial behaviour just north of the Hyde Tract. The species was heard dur¬ 
ing every census of the Sparrow Field until the last week of June when, it 
seems, it departed on its migration. Evidence suggests that perhaps this 
formerly common sandpiper is beginning to re-establish itself in the area. 

In Wellington it i3 "a sparse and localized breeder in open fields, recorded 
at one time or another from most of the townships of the county. Probably 
not more than half a dozen pairs are located in any one year." (Brewer,1977)• 
There are only about 6 recent breeding-season stations for the species in 
Waterloo Region (Campbell, pera comm). 

Golden-wing ed War bler—This bird is found breeding here at the northern limits 
of its range. There are only 3 known Regional stations for the species in 
the summer (Ecologistics, 1976). Individuals were observed in all portions 
of the ESA. A male was seen singing just north of the Sparrow Field census 
plot on May 19th; 2 males were seen singing on May 25th and another was 
heard singing on May 31st in the Hyde Tract; 2 males were heard singing on 
May 26th, one male was seen singing and another heard singing on June 10th 
in the Rockton Tract. On June 29th a mixed pair was observed attempting 
to protect an immature that could not yet fly* A female Golden-winged War¬ 
bler had mated with a hybrid (see Brewster's Warbler below). There are 4 
breeding-season stations for this bird in Wellington (Brewer, 1977) and 4 
such stations in recent years in the Region of Waterloo (Ralph & Eagles,1977). 

Blue -w.inge d Wa rbler—This southern species is closely related to the Golden— 
winged Warbler. Both species share the same 3 Regional breeding stations 
(Eagles, pers comm). This bird was recorded in all portions of the EdA. 

A male was seen singing just west of the mapping plot on June 23rd; a male 
was seen singing on May 25th, two males were heard singing on May 31st, a 
mated pair was seen alarming on June 10th, a male was seen singing and an¬ 
other heard singing on June 10th in the Hyde Tract; a male was seen singing 
and another heard singing on May 26th, a male was seen singing on June 9th, 
a mated pair was seen alarming on June 23rd in the Rockton Tract. The songs 
of the 2 warblers are distinctive but "both species occasionally sing the 
song of the other" (Peterson, 1934). This phenomenon was not enoountered. 

It is very probable that at least a few pairs of each of these species 
nested in the ESA. In adjacent Waterloo Region the species is very rare, 
there being only 2 known breeding-season stations (Ralph & Eagles, 1977). 

In Wellington it is even rarer. "Although this species nests within a few 
miles of (the County), in Halton County Forest, we have only one record, 
of a male banded (in) May, 1975*" (Brewer, 1977)* 

Brewster's Warbler —One individual was observed in the Rockton Tract on June 13th. 
Another was seen in the Hyde Tract on June 29th. This latter individual 
was mated to a female Golden-winged Warbler. It had pure white underparts 
and was thus "presumably the result of a cross between a Brewster's Warbler 
and a Golden-winged Warbler." (Brewer, 1977). The other bird seen was 
definitely a different individual since it had yellow on its breast. Where 
both parent species occur in the Region, the Brewster's is apparently not 
all that rare during migration (Eagles, pers comm). In Wellington however, 
it is extremely uncommon, there being only 1 record (Brewer, 197/). 

Henslow's Sparrow —These birds "nested in the area at least once, several years 
ago but have not been found in recent years." (Ecologistics, 1976). It is 
only a hypothetical breeder with 3 known breeding—season stations in the 
Region (Wormington, 1976). 4n individual was observed on the Sparrow Field 
plot on June 28th. Presumably it was the same individual that was seen in 
the same area on July 5th. Although the bird was observed for over 15 min¬ 
utes on each occasion, it gave no vocals and exhibited no territorial be- 

(continued next page) 
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Beverl y Sparrow Fie ld-Censu s - Henslow’s Sparrow (cont 1 d) 

haviour. This species probably did not breed in the ESA. In Wellington 
it is a "sporadic breeding bird, occurring in loose colonies when present." 
There are 3 breeding-season stations in that County and 1 of these is now 
known to be inactive (Brewer, 197V)* 

Clay-colour ed Sparrow—This is the rarest of the birds that breed in the area. 

The Sparrow Field "is the only nesting area for this species in the Region 
and one of only a few in all of southern Ontario." (Ecologistics, 1976 5 - A 
healthy colony exists and, according to the results of the Williams Spot- 
Mapping Methodology, this was comprised of 6.5 paira. On June 13th an in¬ 
tensive nest search was undertaken in an area of pine plantation where it 
was suspected the sparrow was nesting. Three hours of searching yielded 1 
active nest. Both parents were attempting to protect the young, only 1 of 
which was to be seen in the nest. This' nest is the 9th to be recorded for 
the species in all of Ontario during the past decade (ONUS Report //13,1976), 
Another pair of sparrows was observed with young on June 15th. The species 
wa 3 noted during every excursion to the Sparrow Field. It has been reported 
that the Clay-coloured Sparrow mates with the closely related Chipping 
Sparrow (ONRS data, unpublished; Sutherland, pers comm). No evidence of 
this phenomenon w r as observed during the field-work. The species is extreme¬ 
ly rare in adjacent areas. Although it nests "just south of (Wellington's) 
boundaries near Kirkwall," the last County record for it was in the fall of 
1973 (Brewer, 1977). The species nested in Ayr in the mid-’50s (Campbell, 
pers comm) but the first breeding-season record in recent years for the 
Waterloo Region was made this past summer (Ralph and Eagles, 1977). 

Apart from the presence of rare species, the avian community of the Sparrow 
Field is unique in 2 respects: composition and diversity. The 7 species having 
the highest population densities in the Sparrow Field were: Field Sparrow; Song 
Sparrow; Savannah Sparrow; Grasshopper Sparrow; Chipping Sparrow; American Gold¬ 
finch and Clay-coloured Sparrow. As you can see the area is well named! No other 
publishing breeding-bird census in Ontario has shown a similar compositional 
structure. Also, we found 38 breeding species of birds in the fields. This com¬ 
pares to an average of 14.5 species in old fields that were surveyed throughout 
Ontario (Eagles, 1976). 

A total of 8 top predators was observed in the area. These were: Goshawk; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk; Red-tailed Hawk; Broad-winged Hawk; Marsh Hawk; Osprey; Amer¬ 
ican Kestrel and Great Horned Owl. The presence of such a high diversity of 
raptorial birds is indicative of a healthy biological community. 

Part II — Vegetati on (to be continued in next month’s issue) 


Club Field Even ts - (continued from page 125) 

M AY W ED. EVENING NAT URE WAL KS -(May 3,10,17,24 & 31st) 
This year's theme will be "Discover the Dundas Valley". 

WEDN ESDAY, MAY 3. 1978 AT 6:30 P .M* 

Martin’s Lane : Meet in front of the Ancaster Pool on the Jerseyville Road. 
Birds" and flowers. Woodoock should be displaying at this time. 
Leader—Bob Curry Ancaster 648-6895 

*************** 

WED NESDAY, M A Y 10, 1 9 78 AT 6:30 P,M . 

Kennedy Propert y: Meet at the new Dundas Valley Trail Centre of Hwy No. 99. 
~~ Explore this latest H.R.C.A. acquisition partially funded by our club. 
The concession at the Trail Centre will be open for snacks or bring 
your own wieners, etc, to cook over a fire at dusk. 

Leader—Bruce Mackenzie Hamilton 385-1422 
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THE SPRING CHORUS 

• Dusk, and the marsh begins to stir. First, the gentle rustling of nocturnal 
animals beginning their rounds, then the call of an owl, and finally a few, rasp¬ 
ing noises, like the buzz of startled insects. In a burst of enthusiasm, the call 
is answered, then repeated in the distance and soon the marsh is a cacophony of 
amphibious exuberance—the spring frogs are once more in full chorus. 

Those of us, usually light sleepers, who are insensitive enough to consider 
the singing merely noise, would find it hard to believe that a diminutive creature 
less than 2 inches long is responsible for that thundering chorus of peeps,chirps, 
buzzes, and clicks, but a steady hand with the flashlight and a little patience 
on a spring evening will quickly turn up the culprit. 

Camouflaged against the trunk of a tree or dangling by one toe from a twig 
is a treefrog, usually no mere than 1 inch long with a dark cross on its back— 
the Spring Peeper ( Hyla crucifer). In the beam of the flashlight, its eyes may 
glow like jewels with shades of yellow, wine, or green and irises flecked with 
gold, silver, or copper. The skin appears lustrous, with almost a metallic sheen. 
One of the earliest frogs to emerge after the harsh winter weather breaks, the 
mating calls of the Peepers are often likened to sleigh bells—a ringing, metallic 
chorus. The Peeper inflates his vocal sac to enormous proportions, until it app¬ 
ears that his throat has become a balloon about to burst. As the air passes over 
his vocal chords, the sac magnifies the sound, producing a "song" that can be 
heard up to one mile away. Approach the pond and the night air will become sudd¬ 
enly silent, hut shortly, your stationary figure becomes just another night-time 
shadow and the chorus resumes. 

And well it must! The female, slightly larger than the male at 1-3/8", is 
burdened with 800 to 1,000 eggs awaiting fertilization. Once the lusty singers 
attract the waiting females, contact (amplexus) is made and the eggs are fertil¬ 
ized outside the females, as they are deposited in the water. The eggs, quit? 
sticky at this point, adhere singly to nearby plants and here they will develop 
until an almost microscopic tadpole hatches, to spend the next three months feed¬ 
ing on aquatic vegetation. By the end of the summer, the metamorpnosis will be 
completed and a fly-sized miniature adult will venture forth on land for the first 
time, to begin feeding on insects. The Peeper will often capture its prey by 
making spectacular leap 3 covering distances up to 17 times its own body lengch.^ 

That is the equivalent of a man performing a standing broadjump of over 100 feet. 

But the early spring frog chorus does not restrict its membership to Spring 
Peepers. Another impressive jumper, the Cricket Frog (Acria gryllus) adds a def¬ 
initely distinctive rhythm section. His very shrill, clicking cry, often des¬ 
cribed as sounding like pebbles falling against each other in rapid succession, 
is not as musical as the Peepers, but certainly is as penetrating. So.nce toe 
Cricket Frog prefers ground vegetation and water to trees and shrubs, his jumping 
ability is even more developed, making leaps twice those of the Peeper. 

No musical "Rites of Spring" would be complete without the unique whistle 
of the Chorus Frog (Pseud acris nigrlta ), a sound much like running a finger over 
the teeth of a comb. Like his economy—sized relatives, the little Chorus Irog 
evades his enemies with a quick succession of erratic hops, usually landing tanc— 
alizingly out of reach. 

Though these harbingers of spring may be out of reach, they are always with¬ 
in hearing range of those who listen to the voices of the night. 

(reprinted from the Kalamazoo Nature Centre News, // 90, Apr/75) 

Anyone interested in Ontario's rocks, minerals, and geology may be interested 
to know that there is a publication entitled "Rocks and Minerals - Information 1977" 
available for the asking. Contact E.B. Freeman, Geoscience Information Office, 
Geological Branch, MNR, 8th floor, 77 Grenville St, Toronto, Ont. M5s 1B3 (955-4641) 
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A WALK IN THE FORES T 

by G. Herbert Lash 

(condensed from a book commissioned and published by the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, 2280 Sun Life Bldg, Montreal, 1966. 

Mr. Lash was also the author of 'The Incredible Tree' which was 
reprinted in the WOOD DUCK, Vol 16, No. 8 & 9, April/May, 1963.) 

On T h e Trail 

In the forest there is mystery. There is magic. There is tranquillity and 
turmoil. There is delight. And there is drama. 

In the tangle of underbrush and roots there is design and order. In and under 
the litter of the forest floor there is teeming life. Each fragment has an app¬ 
ointed duty to perform: algae on pool and pond, lichen on rock, beast in thicket, 
bird on the wing, all continue to make ceaseless, ageless contributions to the myst¬ 
ery o.f creation. The miracles of birth, growth, change, and death are evident ev¬ 
erywhere. Nothing is static. Each moment, each season, each object is a revelation 
of the interdependence of all living things, in water and soil, on land and in the 
air, and particularly of man's reliance upon the perpetuation of this harmony. 

Nothing in nature is accidental. A3.1 is planned and preordained. The forest 
proves it. The tiny roots of lichen nibbling with their acids at the rocks add, 
grain by grain, to the mineral content of the soil and prepare the way for water 
and frost to Speed this process. Insects, millions of them microscopic, make and 
mix nutrients that promote plant and animal growth. Worms, moles, mice, and other 
burrowing creatures plow the earth so that it can absorb and retain moisture, help¬ 
ing that which grows in the soil to flourish and endure. The fallen tree returns 
to the soil much of what it took from the soil. So also do insects, birds, and 
beasts, in life through their excreta, and in death by decomposition. 

Among birds, beasts, insects, and all growing things there is a relationship 
that is close and undeniable; an interdependence that is inescapable; a balance as 
precarious as it is essential. Man himself is a part of this relationship, though 
he may consider himself above it. He is still a part of the animal kingdom, sail... 
a creature of nature, disciplined by its lav/s, subject to its influences, depending 
upon it for his very existence. He could not deny this alliance even if he would; 
nor can he escape its prescripts. His union with nature, especially with the foi— 
est, is irrefutable. It is not only physical but spiritual. All men, living no 
matter where, rely in some measure, direct or indirect, upon the forest. 

For those who dwell near it, the forest exerts a fascination that is iriesist— 
ible. Its pull may be aesthetic. More likely it is primordial because, though 
proof is lacking, it seems to have been in the forest that man was born some six 
million years ago. The world then was mostly water and woods, and only among the 
trees could man find shelter, food, and clothing to sustain him. There he made his 
home and worshipped his gods. His reliance upon the forest still is great, gieatei 
than he may realize. 

Pew Canadians live more than a few miles from the forest. Many, even in laige 
centres like Victoria and Quebec City, dwell within sight of them. 

The forest is a living fact in the life of the nation. It influences the Can¬ 
adian character and the national way of life. It has helped to shape Canadian pol¬ 

itical philosophies. It has inspired artists, writers, and poets. It i3 the in¬ 
spiration of the flag. 

Yet, while the debt of Canadians to the forest is profound, too few understand 

the forest, its mystery and its magic. What is divine is accepted as commonplace. 

The bounty, beauty, and meaning of the forest too often remain hidden behind a wall 
of public indifference. 

Many enter the forest to tramp, to fish, to hunt, to camp, to escape for a mom¬ 
ent the clamorous harassments of civilization. They find beauty and cleanliness. 



Too often they defile them with trash. They are tragically careless with fire, and 
heedless that the forest is not a possession but a trust. These habits must change. 
Man, who has developed pretentions of omnipotence, should realize that he cannot es¬ 
cape sharing the responsibilities of that exalted state. To acknowledge this duty 
is merely an act of wisdom. For the destiny of the forest is also man's destiny. 

In reflecting upon this it is well to remember that there are no new forests to 
be found. All are known. From here to eternity Canadians must make do with what 
they have. 

Insects 

The lowly insects are most important to the cultivation and perpetuation of the 

forest. To a degree, they are also a factor in the forest's destruction; but the 

first role is more pronounced than the second. In the forest insects abound, so 
numerous that in one foot square of forest soil, it has been calculated, there is 

more life than there are humans in the world. Each of these little creatures has a 

job to do, a purpose to serve, and a relationship to maintain both with its own kind 
and with all other living creatures, including man. This relationship cannot be 
disturbed without upsetting in some way the delicate ba3.ance of nature. 

The functions of insects vary as widely as their form, their size,’ and their 
habitat. Multitudes of these creatures, billions of them micro-organisms, are the 
orincipal agents in creating humus from the litter of the forest floor. Humus is 
the thin top layer of soil that sustains life, and must constantly be renewed. The 
process, so slot/ that centuries pas3 in the forming of a single inch, is carried on 
by insects working in partnership with fungi, a form of life prevalent throughout 
the forest. . 

, 1 Without the diligence of these creatures, the forest soon would be strangled 
by its own wastes. Every year about two tons of debris, dead leaves, wood, and 
plants, and animal remains are deposited cn each acre of forest floor. The busy 
hosts of crawling, creeping, wriggling things break down the soil into a spongy mass 
that absorbs and retains moisture which otherwise would run off, carrying with it 
huge quantities of the necessary elements for the growth of plant life. 

The flying insects perform many tasks. Some are food for other insects, for 
birds, beasts and, in some countries, for man. Some are the prey of vegetable life, 
like the pitcher plant. Many are predators, preying off one another. Large numbers 
are pollinators, fertilizing the organs of plants and trees so that, having blossom¬ 
ed, they may bring forth fruit. In this role the wandering habits of insects are 
especially important to those plants that have male and female flowers on seperate 
plants rather than on the same twig. The bearing of fruit by such plants is made 
possible only when pollen is carried from one to another, whether by insects or by 
wind, 

By no means are all insects benevolent. There are those that chew live leaves, 
and those that mine them. Some insects bore into the cambium, which produces the 
new cells of tree growth. There are some that eat wood, others that suck sap, and 
some that produce nodules known as galls. Were it not for nature's remarkable sense 
cf balance all of these, benevolent and otherwise, would soon become too numerous; 
for although their lives are short thoir proliferation is stupendous. By a variety 
of means, including climate, disease, and predators, nature manages most of the time 
to keep their numbers within manageable bounds. 

Occasionally the balance is upset. Destructive insects, especially wood-borers, 
may find refuge from birds on the underside of partly fallen trees, where they are 
also guarded by a tangled mass of branches. There they multiply to epidemic pro¬ 
portions. When they emerge, they are far too numerous for the birds to cope with, 
and ravage of the forest threatens. Instances in point are the budworm, which feeds 
on the leaves and buds of spruce, balsam, tamarack, pine, and Douglas fir; and the 
bark beetle, which can riddle the cambium of spruce, pine, and other conifers. 
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A Walk In The Forest -(cont'd)-^ 

When disaster strikes, or the signs are clear, man must apply the controls that 
he has devised, even in tho knowledge that these are not always perfect. The alt¬ 
ernative is to stand helplessly by as vast tracts of the forest die. But the work 
of the policeman is done chiefly by nature, and nature is proficient at it. Few in¬ 
sects have a life span longer than two years. Frequently it is much shorter, for 
each creature has many enemies and the enemy is always on the prowl. The caterpillar 
eats the leaf; the vole eats the caterpillar; the weasel eats the vole; the fox and 
the wolf eat the weasel. So it goes, right up to man, one of the great predators. 

In this strange and wonderful world of the forest, aquatic creatures have roles 
to play in the management of the insect population. Spectacular among such forms 
of life is the dragon fly, which was one of the earliest animals on earth, and is 
known also as mosquito hawk, and devil's darning needle. On a sunny day in late 
spring, the woodland wanderer lucky enough to come upon river or lake at the right 
spot and the right moment, can watch a magical metamorphosis. Before his eyes the 
nymph, an unattractive, beetle—shaped bug, crawls out upon a rock or a partly sub¬ 
merged log. Some forty minutes later it has been transformed into a thing of beauty 
with glistening wings on which, after a short trial flight to a nearby bough, it 
takes off and. ascends with the speed of a swallow as though it had lived nowhere 
else than in the air. In this transformation the control of nature is evident in ( 
the large number of dragon flies emerging with wings that refuse to unfold, ihe 
malformed are- doomed to remain where they have crawled until they starve or are eaten. 

In the water, under foot, round about, and overhead the forest is alive. It 
provokes expectancy, wonderment, and awe. The processes of evolution are nob dead, 
facts of history. They are the living story of the moment. Nature's time is reck¬ 
oned not by the hours of clocks, but by milleniums. And the forest, serene, frag¬ 
rant, and melodious, is one of the pages on which the chronicle is being written 
with the passage of each breath. 

Birds 

Insects are eaten by insects, by fish, reptiles, burrowing animals, ground an¬ 
imals, bats, and here and there by man. But the greatest measure of control, with¬ 
out which insects would take over the world, is exercised by the birds. 

Practically all birds eat insects, whether they catch them in the water, on the 
ground, on trees or in the air, and whether their principal food is seeds, fish, 01 
flesh. Their appetite is enormous, and they work both day and night. The little 
wren has been observed to catch an insect every minute of its waking hours. Even 
tinier, the humming bird not only sucks nectar from blossoms but also devours many 
minute insects. It is upon these, by regurgitation, that iu feeds its young. 

Not all birds are tenants of the forest. There are those that prefer the sea¬ 
shore, meadow, tundra, or barrens. But the birds of the forest are abundant and 
varied. The forest provides birds with foods, shelter, places to nest, and a sub¬ 
stantial degree of security when moulting. In return, the birds help to protect 
the forest and to secure its perpetuity. They prey upon insects that are harmful 
to plant and tree. They scatter seeds and in some instances, like that of the blue 
jay, they plant them with the skill of a forester. 

In swamp, on lake, and on stream, birds help to keep'aquatic life under control. 
The bittern and the blue heron consume large numbers of frogs, toads, newts, and 
even snakes. The loon, merganser, kingfisher, and osprey are valuable agents in^ 
keeping coarse fish within manageable preportions. The dipper, or water ouzel of 
the Rockies, lives almost exclusively on underwater bugs that it. picks off rocks, 
one of its favourites being the larvae of the blackfly, which are attached by long 
threads to underwater rocks in fast flowing streams. The eagle, hawk, owl, raven, 
and crow prey upon small animals, including other birds which, themselves, would 
multiply too quickly were they not also subject to control. All this is a part, and 
an important one, of that delicate process which we call the balance of nature. 
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A Walk In The Forest -(cont'd) -4 

Tree-climbing birds, like woodpeckers, have claws adapted to climbing and, in 
instances, tails terminating in stiff feathers with which to prep themselves upright 
while working on tree trunks. Wood-boring birds like the long-billed woodpeckers 
have bills as sharp and effective as a chisel, enabling them to dig deep into trees 
to reach wood-destroying beetles. These they extract with a long, barbed tongue that 
serves as a sort of fork; it is longer than th9 mouth, and so is curled up when net 
in use. The tree-toed arctic and ladder back are particularly skillful and are re¬ 
spected allies of the forester. Implacable foes of the bark-beetle, they persuo 
their war against these enemies of the forest the year round. 

The sapsucker’s bill is not as long and, thus, its penetration not as deep. Its 
tongue terminates in a brush-like form that it uses as a spoon. This bird can kill 
young trees by injuring the cambium, the source cf the growth cells, but for this 
it compensates by its consumption of spiders, caterpillars, moths, insect eggs and 
larvae. The downy woodpecker's bill is somewhat shorter and cannot probe much deep¬ 
er than the thickness of the bark, from which it takes many crawling things. The 

flicker spends less time on a tree than on the ground, where it digs immense quant¬ 

ities of ants and beetles. 

Though they spend most of their time exploring tree trunks, creepers and nut¬ 
hatches are not members of the woodpecker family. Their bills are too soft to punc¬ 
ture wood, and they feed among the bark ci’evices from which they take caterpillars, 

ants, beetles, and wasps. Whereas the creeper spirals up a tree, the nuthatch has 

the peculiar habit of starting at the top and descending head first. 

Individualism is no less conspicuous among birds that subsist on fish and other 
forms of aquatic life. The merganser is amphibious but the loon is not. Legs set 
far back on its body destroy its balance on land, while increasing its efficiency 
as a.swimmer. So, the loon builds its crude nest close enough to the shore line 
that it can hop directly on to it from the water. Should receding water increase 
this distance, the loon can manoeuvre on shore only by falling forward on its breast 
and shoving itself along, snow-plow fashion. 

Some fish-eating birds cannot swim, prominent among them being the bittern, 
blue heron, osprey, and kingfisher. The first two are stalkers, and most graceful. 
The osprey plunges and spears its prey with sharp talons. The kingfisher dives, 
usually from an elevated perch, and grabs small fish with its serrated beak.. The 
kingfisher is sometimes called the Halcyon, a name given it by the ancient Greeks 
to whom it was the reincarnation of the daughter of Aeolus, god of the Winds, who 
threw herself into the sea when she learned that her husband had drowned Zeus, king¬ 
pin on Olympus, forbade the winds to blow during Halcyon's nesting period which, in 
Canada, is around midsummer. Therefore comes the expression Halcyon Days, when the 
sky is benign and the water calm. 

Possibly the oddest behaviour is that of the water ouzel, found in Canada only 
in the Rockies and adjacent high altitudes, where streams are plentiful, swift, and 
ice-cold. The water ouzel shows no concern about low temperatures, does not migrate, 
and nests close to waterfalls in rock crevices that are protected by a curtain of 
spray. Through this curtain it flies, to and fro, with evident enjoyment, living 
almost exclusively off submarine insects and larvae that it plucks from submerged 
rocks. It plunges below the surface of swift, cold water and, although its feet 
are not webbed, swims with ease against the current by using its wings as oars. 

Individualism among bird3 is clearly discernible in the variety of their songs. 
These, ornithologists assert, are not declarations of love but proclamations of 
territorial feeding and nesting rights, not only to other birds but among their 
own kind. However, there may be exceptions to this general rule. Each pair .of 
blue heron appears to have exclusive feeding territory, but they like to nest in 
colonies called rookeries. Cliff swallows puncture an exposed bonk with nesting 
holes until it is as densely populated as these elongated, highrise shoo boxes that 
that urban architects fashion in the name of functional design. 
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A Wal k In The Fo rest -(cont'd)-5 

We should pay attention- to the scientists. They are patient, cautious people, 
not given to hasty judgment or loose speech. But sometimes it is good for the soul 
to ignore fact and to indulge fancy. If it helps us to develop an affinity between 
ourselves and the birds to consider their songs outpourings of love; to regard the 
owl as being as wise as Solomon; to join old river-drivers in thinking of Canada 
jays as the souls of departed lumberjacks, so let it be. It will do no harm, and it 
may do good. An affinity between man and bird is badly needed. 

A nimals 

Like birds, animals differ widely in form, coloration, and behaviour. There are 
those that prefer the barrens, tundra, and prairies to the shelter of the trees. 

There are those that are at home in water and cn land. There are the bark eaters, 
the browsers, and the flesh eaters. There are a few, wolverine and pika among them, 
that find timberline or brush country most congenial. The pika, knovm in the Can¬ 
adian Rockies as the "rock rabbit", resembles in profile a small lively teddy hear. 

It lives high up, or among rock slides that have rumbled into the forest. It cures 
its. own hay for fodder and to line its nest, and in this is unique. 

Some animals congregate in family groups. Others, iike the wolverine, prefer 
to be alone. The wolverine, a 40-pcund package of fury, is so;anti-social that it 
mates no oftener than every second year. Its principal virtue, other than as a pred¬ 
ator, is that its fur is valued as lining for parka hoods by dwellers of the far 
north. The beaver likes its fellows, and willingly works in gangs of two or more 
families. By nature it is a monogamist, an attitude quite different from that of 
the bull elk. 

Like birds, many animals are forest dwellers,, and do not stray far from the 
edges except in winter when they move deeper into the woods for warmth, greater pro¬ 
tection, and easier access to food, especially the browsers. Unlike birds, however, 
animals do not migrate. Instead, many change their colouring, thus acquiring an 
effective camouflage against the altered scene. Deer grow coats of air-filled hair 
that serve as insulation against the cold, and a number of animals bears, chip¬ 
munks, and groundhogs are prominent — go into at least partial hibernation. Also 
unlike the birds, forest animals are in the main nocturnal, even though numbers of 
them, deer, moose, and bear for example, are frequently seen moving about during bhe 
day. Beaver and muskrat rarely appear before twilight. 

All animals have roles to play in nature. One is to help the forest; a second 
to police their own numbers; and a third to assist man. Wien they die their bones 
provide insects with calcium, which returns to the earth to begin bhe cycle anew. 

■ In the long sun-lit days of summer, forest vegetation grows quickly. Should 
it become too lush, trees would suffer. The soil elements they require would be 
seized by lesser plants, which would also suffocate seedling trees. With ground 
plants occupying excessive amounts of space, falling fruit and windblown seeds would 
find it harder than ever to germinate. Here it is that the grazers of bhe forest, 
mice, rabbits, deer, elk, moose, and some other animals, come into play. Methods of 
animal browsing vary widely. Mice seldom venture more than a hundred yards from 
their nests, while the snowshoe hare ha3 a range of approximately thirty acres, and 
one acre will support four of them. Deer which are constantly on the mo\e, nibbling 
a little here and a little there, have a range several miles long by about one mile 
wide. In summer, moose spend much of their time in the water, dining voraciously 
off the tender, under-water shoots of lily pad3, thus, incidentally, assisting the 
flow of water that might otherwise be choked by vegetation. 

As long as vegetation is available, browsing creature® prefer it. But with the 
approach of winter they become, in part at least, bark and bud eaters. As such, 
when too numerous, they can be harmful. Voles, mice, and hare will often r.i.ng a 
tree of its bark, thus administering a death blow, particularly if the tree is young. 




Moose arch their strong necks over saplings, bending or breaking them to reach the 
tightly closed buds that enclose small, preformed spring leaves. Moose will also 
devour the tender, topmost shoots of young conifers, a habit which, in replanted 
areas, can be disastrous. The compelling urge of animals is the urge of the belly. 
Man cannot deplore this, for although he has a soul, his own instincts and habits 
are often inspired by motives of the flesh, as a reading of any daily newspaper 
should prove. 

Of the bark eaters, the most serious is the porcupine, which lives almost ex¬ 
clusively on this diet. It gnaws through the sugar-carrying ducts of the tree—con¬ 
ifers especially—leaving scars that are known as "cat faces" one above the other. 

The beaver is also a bark eater, but much of its food is from wialow and alder, pio¬ 
neer trees that spring up, grow quickly, and have little commercial value» 

To capture and kill, the predator relies upon stealth and speed, the unwariness 
of the prey, or its enfeeblement through disease, malnutrition, or injury. Thus in 
the forest, survival of the fittest is no mere term. It is a grim and over-riding 
fact, and all animals have defences. Small rodents have sharp teeth, are fleet of 
foot, and have burrows close by. Deer can make a broad jump of some tnirty feet, 
leap barriers as high as eight feet, and for considerable distances maintain speeds 
of up to forty milos an hour. Moose are formidable animals, particularly when Lhey 
have antlers, and can move at high speed in dense forest. I-'orcupine wear armour 
that even an expert like the fisher cannot always penetrate. 

Generally it is the weak, the misfit, the unwary, and the isolated that become 
victims of the predator. The predator, however, 'is'not a wanton destroyer, but kills 
only that it may live. One deer will sustain four wolves fox- a week. The wolverine 
feeds until it is sated, and then sprays what is left with an evil-smelling fluid 
so that no other animal will approach the carcase and another meal will be available 
when he returns. 

When man was intruded into the carefully adjusted plan of nature, it was not 
long before ho began to make his influence felt. Sometimes he used it intentionally; 
sometimes unintentionally; often wantonly> Many species of birds were exterminated, 
and others reduced to rareties. Buffalo were almost wiped out by guns and by the 
destruction of the buffalo grass by the plow. Today, there is alarm in many parts 
of the world about the diminution of wild life, particularly animals, and steps have 
been taken to stem it. In Canada there are restrictive hunting and trapping regula¬ 
tions, contrived as wisely as knowledge and vr.it a.llow. Thera are international agree¬ 
ments like the Migratory Birds Act. There are game sanctuaries. But these do not 
fully take into consideration, end possible they cannot, the effects of urban growth 
and the sprawling spread of highways upon the creatures of the forest, t or example, 
the inroads of civilization upon the forest have driven the fisher into retreat on 
many fronts. Thus the porcupine, slow-moving, small-brained, and arrogant, has. 
multiplied to the point where it is a3 serious a menace to the foresta as somo in¬ 
sects. 

Efforts by man to correct the balance he has disturbed are called conservation. 
Many men are giving it thoughtful study. They are honest, earnest, and intelligent, 
and should be listened to. But they should also listen. For they have few blue¬ 
prints to guide them, and mistakes are inevitable. 

We see the forest not as the bee sees it, the blue jay, or the moose, but with 
the eyes and senses with which we are endowed. To each of them, as to us, it is a 
different world. But tho same hand made it, and the same power meant all to share 
it. It is a wonderful world, intricate and delicately balanced. There is no human 
being who does not feel its influence or fail to benefit from it. 

********** 

Note? The remaining chapters, Swarnp and Lake, The Trees, and En.d_of.the^ Trg.il, are 
' to be concluded in the next issue. (submitted by Marion Shivas). 
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